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BRIEF MENTION. 

Translation is a fertile theme ; for the problems it involves are 
as numberless as the phenomena of language. And they are 
problems that no practical teacher can escape. I venture to say 
that any one who has been engaged in the work of giving instruc- 
tion in any language could write out of his own experience essay 
after essay on the different ways of making bad translations, with 
ample illustrations from the performances of his pupils, and, if he 
would be candid, from his own. The positive side of the art is 
far more difficult, but there is no lack of tractates by which 
scholars have vainly endeavored to impart correct principles. 
Tycho Mommsen's book was reviewed in this Journal fourteen 
years ago (VIII 231), and mention was made of Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff's brilliant essay on the same theme (XIII 517), and 
now Cauer's Die Kunsi des Uebersetzens has been found so 
suggestive by Professor Tolman that he has been prompted to 
put forth a slender volume of some 80 pages on The Art of 
Translating (Sanborn), which follows the lines of Cauer's book. 
It is not a translation of Cauer's book, for that would be absurd 
on the face of it. True, there is a body of doctrine that abides 
on account of the modern character of both English and German, 
but the difference between the two languages over against Latin 
and Greek is very great, although it has not been taken into 
account sufficiently by those who translate German manuals into 
English. 

In the hands of a master the German language, as is well known, 
lends itself to translation much more readily than English, not simply 
because of its various virtues on which I need not expatiate, but 
because of itscomparative freedom from reminiscential phraseology. 
Into the text of our literary language have been woven threads from 
five hundred years of continuous tissue; and despite the 'decay 
of literary allusion' over which great lamentation has been made 
of late, no one can write English like a native without enriching 
his discourse with the filaments of earlier fabrics, distinctly the 
products of individual looms. Now, a language that is stiffened 
with such embroidery is hard to translate from, because so much 
is lost ; it is hard to translate into, because it can not wrap itself 
so closely round a foreign original as a language which, if one 
excepts Luther's Bible — to which our Authorized Version is more 
than an offset — has only a century and a half of phrase-makers to 
supply the fibre. However that may be, the temptation of the 
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ready-made locution is ever present in English, and, the worst of 
it is, that to yield to the seduction is to earn applause. The judi- 
cious may be supposed to grieve. But the judges are bribed. 
There is no one to protest against the incongruity. There is no 
one to consider the warning which Frere gives in his review of 
Mitchell's Aristophanes. Theoretically the translation ought to 
be achromatic. It may be nothing but an etching, but, in the 
name of the Muses, do not color an etching. Now, some of the 
translations that Professor Tolman admires are of this very 
reminiscential order, and, as Professor Shorey says in his memo- 
rable review of Jowett's Plato (XIII 351), a distinct charm of that 
much lauded performance is the interweaving of familiar quota- 
tions and literary allusions. But there is really no defence of 
these dulcia vitia. Vergil and Tennyson are near akin, and 
when the eagle ' clasps the crag with hooked hands ' there is a 
certain satisfaction in recalling Palinurus, 'prensantem uncis mani- 
bus capita aspera montis'; but it ought not to work the other 
way, and yet when Professor Tyrrell translates Ennius' famous 
line : Moribus antiquis stat res Romana virisque by 

Broad-based upon her men and principles 
Standeth the state of Rome, 

Professor Tolman applauds the Tennysonianism. When Walter 
Savage Land or puts into the mouth of one of his Greek charac- 
ters the Ovidian reminiscence 'rude and undigested mass,' one is 
tempted to cry out: 'A gross anachronism!' Not more so than 
' broad-based ' in translating Ennius. And yet, who can withstand 
the temptation to applaud despite the incongruous association of 
Republican Rome with Constitutional Victoria ? My own sins in 
this line are ever before me, but 'You're another' has lost its 
terrors for me, and when Dr. Hemphill translates Persius, II 71 
magna lance by ' lordly dish,' I object to the association of Sisera 
with Messalla, just as if my own diction were not penetrated with 
the Biblical phraseology on which I was nurtured. In my edition 
of Persius — a task to which I was impelled not so much by my 
admiration of that poet, as by the ingeni largitor, which is 
responsible for so much of my published work — I have frequently 
found myself obliged to comment on the false picturesqueness of 
Conington's version, who has often overdone what was already over- 
done; and yet I have laid myself open to another charge. Persius 
is the most reminiscential of all poets, and therefore I ventured to 
sow reminiscences of English poetry up and down my summaries, 
which are often half translations. But Pensius' range of reminis- 
cences was very narrow, and I ought to have kept myself mainly 
to Pope, who would have been a manner of analogue to Horace ; 
but I did not conceive my task in so purely artistic a spirit, 
though I am very glad that I haven't it to do over again, and it is 
very much more pleasant to study the results that have been 
reached by others. So, for instance, a comparison of Dr. Hemp- 
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hill's Translation of Persius (London, George Bell) with that 
of Conington can not fail to interest and instruct any student of 
that ' crabbed coxcomb,' as a character in Ben Jonson calls the 
youthful satirist 'who will come after the king?' True, Coning- 
ton has been considered one of the kings of the translating world, 
and the old question recurs, ' who will come after the king ? ' ; 
and yet, though Dr. Hemphill has been under Conington's 
influence to some extent and has followed him at points about 
which I have taken the pains to protest, still his careful and 
spirited version is a distinct addition to our apparatus and his 
introduction has gone far to reconcile me to the memory of the 
year that I spent in the company of an uncongenial prig, whom I 
have liked better since I have not been obliged to live with him. 



A word more on this interminable subject of translations. The 
reproduction of the effect of the style has its limits. Professor 
ToLMAN says : ' Don't make the translation more elegant than 
the original.' But if the style of the original is perverse or awk- 
ward, it falls outside of the artistic category, and the original is 
not worth translating except for the contents. Who but Professor 
Tolman would find fault with Mr. Frazer for not reproducing 
what I have called the string-halt of Pausanias' style? Who 
would blame Dr. White for not giving us painful parallels to 
Appian's diction? Take Xenophon. Xenophon is not a Pau- 
sanias, nor an Appian; he is a classic, and whatever faults 
modern Hellenists have found with his language, an old Greek 
writer, on rhetoric — Aristeides or another — has left us an elaborate 
study of his style as a model of artistic d^eXeia. Such a style, 
then, might challenge artistic reproduction. And yet Mr. Dakyns 
in his admirable version has not undertaken to bring out consis- 
tently the American tang which he has discovered in the honey 
of the Attic bee. There are cases in which one is privileged to 
improve on the original. Swinburne has said that Byron is much 
better reading in French prose than in the original English verse, 
and Swinburne, by his own command of poetic rhythm, has 
earned a right to quarrel with the original and to enjoy the trans- 
lation. Let us read Amyot's Plutarch and North's Plutarch with- 
out asking whether they are not better than the original. And 
let us remember that there is a serious side to this hyperaestheti- 
cism. How much fewer fastidious souls would have been saved, 
if the Greek of the New Testament had not been transposed into 
the organ notes of the Authorized Version. Only the robuster 
sort can forgive eav with the indicative and associate with the riff- 
raff of worse than plebeian names that figure in the last chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans. 
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Persius seems to haunt this batch of Brief Mention. In reading 
a recent edition of Juvenal I was struck by the scant mention of a 
satirist to whom Juvenal may indeed have owed little, but who, 
for all that, furnishes apt illustrations to Juvenal's text. In my 
boyhood both Persius and Juvenal were read ante pilos, at an age 
when many youngsters of to-day are still wrestling with the 
Bellum Gallicum, and while our vision may have been vague, 
some of the moral lessons did not fail to strike deep, and I did 
not have to wait until I became an editor of Persius to learn the 
moral of 

usque adeone 
Scire tuum nihil est nisi te scire hoc sciat alter? 

and many a formula picked up in reading or gained by observa- 
tion had become part of my being before I thought fit to put it 
in print. The philological world, especially the grammatical 
section of it, is full of claimants, some of them Roger Tichborne 
claimants, some of them unfamiliar with the records of research. 
In his very readable Grammaiica Militans, Paul Cauer (p. 15) 
attributes to Kern the formula of the Accusative of the Object 
Affected and of the Object Effected. Where I got it from I do 
not remember, but Object Affected and Object Effected figure in 
my Latin Grammar of 1867. The same scholar records his 
pleasure at the cleverness of a young boy who, instead of giving 
the current whence-case explanation of the than-ablative with the 
comparative, called the said ablative an instrumental. Was the 
boy really clever or had he been reading an old copy of Madvig ? 
" Der Ablativ scheint eigentlich zu bezeichnen dass der hohere 
Grad durch das Andere, welches mit zum Vergleiche gezogen 
wird, zum Vorschein kommt" (Madvig, §271. Anm.). To think 
that the doctrines of such a light as Madvig should have already 
fallen into the thick darkness of oblivion ! To a survivor like 
myself these rediscoveries are a perpetual source of amusement. 



How any one born to the English language or furnished with a 
decent knowledge of Greek, even if unacquainted with Kriiger 
(43, 3, 6), should ever have interpreted tU 8i8aa-Kn\ov as an ellipsis 
for els SiSaaKoXov oIkov (leg. oiKi'ai/) has been a matter of amused 
wonder to me for fifty years. Tom's is Tom's house or Tom's 
shop or Tom's barroom, Tom's characteristic locality. So e'v 

diBaaKoKov, SO €K BidaaKfiXov. Cf. Ar, PL 84 • fK TlarpoKXeovs €p)(Ofiai. 

The genitive depends on the idea of locality contained in the 
local adverb. There is no ellipsis whatever, though, to be sure, 
it is more common to use napd of the characteristic locality with 
the appropriate case. It is to me an old story. Imagine, then, 
my surprise to find in a recent number of the Berliner Philolo- 
gische Wochenschrift (Dec. 19, 1900) that Herr Meister claims 
this as his discovery and points triumphantly to his Griech. 
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Dialekte, Bd. II, S. 298, where the subject is treated at length. 
The extension of the principle on which «« MaanaKov is explained 
to other prepositions with the non-ablatival genitive is very 
natural (A.J. P. XVIII 120), and while I have never committed 
myself to the doctrine, I have not failed to present that point of 
view to my students for many years. To reduce these floating 
theories into crystallized formulae takes all the life out of teaching, 
and I recognize that in the first line I am a teacher, and to be a 
teacher I must be to some extent an explorer. 'This sensible 
warm motion to become a kneaded clod,' that is to die before you 
are dead. Hence my reluctance to publish any system of Greek 
syntax, and in what I have thus far published the collection of 
examples figures far more than the theory, as it is worth more. 



The Meno of Plato is an attractive dialogue even to the 
unmetaphysical soul, even to the least of the vap6r\Ko<^6poi. It 
has the true Platonic charm that appeals to the Skoyos aia6r)ais, 
on which the schoolmasterly Dionysios always falls back, when 
he has nothing more to say. The athetizers have not been very 
successful in their assaults on it. In certain moods one wishes 
the athetizers well, and there have been days when on purely 
selfish grounds I should have rejoiced in the alienation of the 
Philebus, the very dialogue that the same inevitable Dionysios 
has seen fit to pick out as an admirable specimen of Plato's 
Socratic style (Dem. 1025 R.). But the Meno, though hardly a 
general favorite, has much to recommend it even to the novice in 
Plato. Apart from the geometrical puzzles, it ought not to present 
any very serious difficulty to the young student. It is one of 
the feline dialogues, if I may be pardoned for using the expres- 
sion, in which Plato plays with his game and finally dismisses it 
with a scratch, which will enable one to recognize it when it comes 
up again. Just where to place it in the canon is a question that 
can be made interesting, both in regard to form and in regard to 
substance or, to use the phrases of the latest editor, both stylo- 
metrically and 'hylometrically.' Then it is a great point gained 
to have characters in which the young student has invested a 
certain amount of Greek. This is one of the delights of taking 
an excursion party through the private speeches of the Attic 
orators and showing them the big-wigs in undress. So here 
Meno steps out of the picture-frame of the Anabasis, and Anytus, 
already known from the Apology, becomes a more vivid person- 
ality, and his final growl is a muttering of doom that appeals 
to a young scholar. Now this islet, as it may be called in com- 
parison with the Gorgias, among the Fortunate Islands of the 
Platonic world, Mr. E. Seymer Thompson (Macmillan & Co.) 
has seen fit to use as a dumping-ground for the Platonic lore 
which he has gathered from time to time during twelve years of 
study. When Karl Friedrich Hermann, whose Geschichte und 
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System der platonischen Philosophie Mr. Thompson has quoted 
in a Latin version, lectured on Lucian, he used to call his own 
edition of the De historia conscribenda, 'ein Muster von einem 
iiberladenen Kommentar,' and perhaps in after days Mr. 
Thompson will say the same thing of his sixty-four pages of 
introduction and two hundred and fifty of commentary, appen- 
dices and excursuses to fifty-six pages of text, the text being 
in large type. No irrelevance is surprising in such a book, and 
the greatest shock 1 have experienced in reading it was the 
recognition of a limit, as when the editor says on page 76 C : This 
is not the place for a full discussion of the erotic philosophy of 
Plato. But the worst of it is that Mr. Thompson is already fully 
aware of the tumultuous character of his work or, to put it in his 
own words, fears 'it is something of a farrago.' Yet with that 
lack of sympathy which is the most conspicuous characteristic of 
the Briton, instead of giving us as he might have done a model 
edition, he presents us with the unsorted accumulation of twelve 
years and says practically : ' Take it or leave it.' If the beginner 
is wise, he will leave it ; but the unfortunate student of Plato has no 
choice and must rake over the pile in quest of articles of value. 
The grammatical side is perfectly exasperating. What does any 
one want with extracts from Riddell and Goodwin and Kiihner, 
text-books that every student of Plato has at his elbow? And 
while the long lists of examples may have a certain value, the 
prolix discussions of grammatical points fail, in every instance 
I have examined, to help the student to clearer vision. To cite but 
one instance of Mr. Thompson's lack of grammatical insight, in 

84 A : ivvoeis ov icriv rl&r] ^ahl^av Tov avaiJitiJ.vrj<rKea-dai, he treats i(TTii> 

fia8lC<ov as a periphrastic tense just as if he had never read Ar. 

Ran. 36 : koI yap e'-yyus rr/s 6vpas \ ^Sr) (SaSifoj- eip.i, when Kock has 

the right explanation. 



It is spring. In the bookshop of the Sosii a voice is heard of 
one reading aloud a poem to the scrivener. It is a new poem by 
Vergil — the Georgics, to wit. The head of the house is putting 
the last touches to a MS. A stranger, attracted by the sound, 
looks into the shop, scans the titles of the books for sale, is 
especially struck by one, Quinti Flacci Horatii Sermones. This 
book he takes from its case and asks an old man whom he finds 
sitting in the shop what is the price of it. The person addressed 
was not the shopman, but the poet Furius Bibaculus, the stout 
gentleman who ' bespat the wintry Alps with hoary snow ' (Sat. 
II 5, 41), no friend of Horace, as may be imagined, and the 
question is referred to an aged man, Orbilius of the Tawse. He 
too has not a good word to waste on Horace. ' Lucilius is the 
only master of the satire,' and Horace's 'protest and programme' 
(A.J. P. XXI 121) finds no favor in his eyes. But a newconier 
interrupts him, Valerius Cato, who. like Horace, considers Lucilius 
'durior componere versus,' as he has found out by his editorship 
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of the 'magnus Auruncae alumnus.' Thereupon ensues a pretty 
quarrel, and the two old men depart grumbling, each taking his 
own way, and both followed by the jeers of Furius, a famous wit 
in his day. While the buyer is left to bargain with Lucius Sosius 
himself Horace enters, and the stranger, who is none other than 
Pompeius Varus of Carm. II 7, and the poet fall into each other's 
arms and there is much talk of the old war-times, with their hard- 
ships and horrors and hasty pleasures. To fit their converse, the 
voice of the reader is heard from within : 

paribus concurrere pilis 
Romanas acies iterum videre Philippi. 

But the verses that recall so much to the two old soldiers are soon 
followed by these others : 

scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis 
agricola incurvo terram molitus aratro 
exesa inveniet scabra robigine pila, 
aut gravibus rastris galeas pulsabit inanes, 
grandiaque efFossis mirabitur ossa sepulcris 

and the scene closes with a prayer for peace by the poet of the 
abandoned targe. 

I have given above a rough outline of the poem Sosii Fratres 
Bibliopolae, carmen lohannis Pascoli ex Castro Sancti Mauri 
(Amsterdam, MuUer), which has recently taken the Hoeufft prize 
for Latin verse-composition. The conception is not bad, and by 
giving it a place in Brief Mention I gain an opportunity to call 
attention to the fact that the art of Latin versification still buds 
and brings forth boughs like a plant, through the scent of the 
waters of Pactolus. 



M. W. : Under the title De emendando Differentiarum Libra 
(Paris, Thorin), M. Alcides Mac:^ has published a treatise of 
170 pages, which constitutes the Prolegomena to a new edition of 
the De Proprietate Sermonum attributed to Isidore of Seville, 
which the author is preparing and for which there is certainly 
need, as the editions since 1602 have not essentially improved the 
text. For emending the work Mac6 has found material in Varro, 
Festus, Gellius, Nonius, Servius, Isidorus, and the Grammarians 
of the Corpus. He points out much confusion on the part of 
earlier editors. In the earliest editions the work was wrongly 
assigned to Cicero. The author has collated nine MSS (the 
earliest being of the ninth century), which he divides into three 
classes. In fifteen columns, occupying twenty-five pages, he 
compares the lemmata in his own edition with those found in 
other collections and grammarians. With the bibliography of 
his subject he shows an intimate acquaintance, and in an era so 
devoted to lexical investigation as the present, the new edition 
will be very welcome to scholars. 
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M. W.: The first edition of the second part of Schanz's 
Geschichte der romischen Litteratur in the Miiller Handbook 
Series appeared in 1892 (Munich, Beck). This new edition 
appears before the work itself is finished, but the fourth and 
concluding part is announced to appear shortly. The revision 
shows a great increase in volume, devoting 408 pages to the 
period which in the first edition occupied pp. 236-476. A useful 
Alphabetisches Register for this part alone is added at the end. 
The general lines of the treatment are the same, but there is 
much more abundance of detail and greater fulness in the citation 
of literature. Thus, double the space is allotted to the attitude of 
the various emperors from Tiberius to Trajan toward literature, 
and a similar proportion prevails throughout the work. The 
treatment of Germanicus and the Aratea, which was very meagre 
in the first edition, is here much more satisfactory ; so too of 
Manilius, in whom as a writer a new interest has been shown in 
the last decade. The same is true of Statius, due in part to 
Vollmer's excellent edition of the Silvae. The discussion of 
Juvenal's life and works shows a marked advance. In the first 
edition no scepticism was shown as to the famous Juvenal inscrip- 
tipn ; now it is definitely referred to another Juvenal. The new 
fragment of Juvenal is not accepted as genuine, but the literature 
upon the subject is full}' given, and its importance for the history 
of the text-tradition is recognized. The treatment of the more 
important authors, as Tacitus, Martial and Pliny, is very broad 
and suggestive, but the minor authors receive the same conscien- 
tious consideration ; and our thanks are due to the author, whose 
unflagging industry has made this new edition so fully abreast of 
the times. 



K. F. S. : Complete and trustworthy books of reference like 
Fabia's Onomasticon Taciteum (¥Ans, Fontemoing, 1900) involve 
a tedium in the making which fully entitles their energetic authors 
to the reward of knowing that, whatever the "nutations" of 
Classical Philology, their work, once for all, has a real and per- 
manent value to every student. A few moments spent in collating 
the Index Historicus, for example, of Halm, which has been 
reprinted again and again in the Teubner text, will dissipate any 
doubts as to the necessity of Fabia's compilation. In the single 
case of Achaia I observe that nearly a dozen references have been 
added. The list of over a hundred entries under the head of 
Corrigenda becomes far less formidable when examined, and does 
not afiect our feelings of gratitude for a work which, taken with 
Greef's Lexicon, will, for the first time, put the entire text of 
Tacitus at our command. 



